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ways were at different levels for the different lakes and as the ice front 
drew back to the northeast, the several local lakes coalesced into fewer 
larger bodies of water and the higher outlets were abandoned in suc- 
cession until finally there was but one body of water, Lake Newberry, 
with a single outlet to the southward. This outlet was finally 
abandoned when the waters of Lake Newberry fell to the level of and 
coalesced with those of Lake Warren. At last the opening of the St. 
Lawrence and the lowering of the Lake Iroquois left the waters of the 
present Finger Lakes in the old valleys, held back by drift barriers. 
The evidence for this sequence of events, which the author traces with 
much detail, is found largely in the high level delta deposits made by 
the tributary streams in the temporary glacial lakes at the levels of the 
southern outlets which mark the successive stages of water levels. Dr. 
Watson's map of the temporary, local, glacial lakes of the Finger Lakes 
region suggests that under similar relations of ice front to topographic 
form, such as undoubtedly prevailed farther westward in New York and 
through northern Ohio, the results of glacial action would be much 
the same and that if we are to arrive at a correct interpretation of the 
sequence of events during the Pleistocene it will be through the detailed 
study of many limited areas in the careful painstaking manner shown 
by the work of Dr. Watson. Such work cannot be too highly com- 
mended. W. G. T. 



Twentieth Annual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey, Mineral 
Resources of the United States, i8q8. Washington, D. C. 
616 and 804 pages. 

The annual report on the mineral resources for 1898 like its pre- 
decessors contains much valuable statistical and descriptive matter on 
the different mineral products of the United States. The data in the 
present report have been brought up to the close of 1898 and, as has been 
customary since 1894, when this publication was first made a part of 
the annual report, along with the statistical matter there is included 
valuable information on the industrial uses, improvements on ore 
reduction, new developments, distribution of ores, chemical analyses, 
and other data concerning the different products. The statistics on 
some of the products are given in great detail, thus nearly one hundred 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the iron ores and the American 
and foreign iron trade, which is not an undue proportion of space 
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when we consider that the value of iron for 1898 was 116.5 millions of 
dollars against 227 millions for all the other metallic products. Like- 
wise 314 pages are given to the coal and coke industries but the value 
of the coal alone is 208 million dollars against 145 millions for all 
other non-metallic products. The total value of all the mineral prod- 
ducts for 1898 is $697,820,720 which is an increase over the preceding 
year of $66,966,791 or 10.62 per cent. 

Some of the more important special topics discussed are (1) the 
history of gold mining and metallurgy in the southern states by H. B. 
C. Nitze ; (2) the characteristics, uses and domestic and foreign pro- 
duction of manganese ores by John Birkinbine ; (3) the slate belt of 
Eastern New York and Western Vermont by T. Nelson Dale; (4) 
more than 100 pages of analyses and tests of building stones collected 
from various sources by Wm. C. Day and classified and arranged by 
states; (5) a brief reconnaissance of the Tennesse phosphate fields by 
C. Willard Hayes ; (6) the mica deposits in the United States by J. A. 
Holmes ; and (7) the mineral resources of Porto Rico by Robert T. 
Hill, and H. B. C. Nitze. 

T. C. H. 



Les Charbons Britanniques et Leur £puisement. By Ed. Loze. 
Two volumes. Paris, 1900. 

This work is an exhaustive treatise on British coals, comprising a dis- 
cussion of their history, exploitation, production, consumption, geologi- 
cal occurrence, value, qualities, classification, utilities, and exportation. 
The work as whole is divided into four parts. Part one presents a 
general discussion of the geography and inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland; their social, political, and economic conditions; the 
influence of the coal industry on economics, navigation, naval power, 
and the national debt; the geology of the British Isles ; the history of 
coal production and the statistics bearing on its production and con- 
sumption. 

Part two furnishes a description of the coal beds of the United 
Kingdom and discusses their importance and productiveness. This 
is followed by a series of chapters on the industrial and commercial 
geography of the Islands, constituting the third part of the work. 
The fourth part treats of the productiveness of the coal mines, and the 
probable time of depletion. 



